





Dallas Pioneers 
Years. of. Progress INVITE Groater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 
1869 


187e 
1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1685 
1850 


18593 
1856 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 


48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established 


1659 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1908 
1905 


1905 


1S 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guar. Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Abstracts and Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement ) 
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Something 


TO LOOK 


FORWARD TO 


At present, Layne-Texas facil- 
ities for developing well water 
systems are concentrated on 
the important job of filling the 
needs of the military and es- 
sential war industries. A large 
number of these systems have 
been put into operation 
throughout Texas in an un- 
believably short time. 


We are exploring new sub- 
terranean areas ... charting 
new sources of water... de- 
veloping new techniques of 
well drilling and finishing. 
When victory is won, this skill 
and knowledge will be ready 
to provide municipalities and 
industries with the finest pos- 
sible well water system. There 
will be improved design 
pumps. .. better materials to 
add more life to equipment 

. and advanced facilities 
for installing and servicing 
well water systems. 


In the meantime, be glad you 
have a Layne-Texas well 
water system for dependable 
service. 


LAYNE-TEXAS 


COMPANY 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
WATER DEVELOPERS" 
HOUSTON 
DALLAS 
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VERY business man in this country has been 
K painfully conscious of the many dislocations 
inherent in our national conversion from a peace 
economy to a war economy. Our all-out war effort 
has been fraught with many difficulties and prob- 
lems for a people who normally are not military 
minded. And yet, as we look back upon the last 
few years, it is amazing how smoothly American 
business has shifted from peacetime pursuits to 
become the greatest producer of armaments in all 
history. The shock to our economy has been rela- 
tively light in relation to the tremendous conversion 
which has been achieved. 


We enter 1944 with an enormous military or- 
ganization backed by a home front geared to pro- 
duce the weight of munitions and supplies which 
will be the decisive factor in the defeat of the Axis. 
Americans everywhere have adjusted themselves 
to the principle that winning the war is the para- 
mount objective to which we must all strive. The 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce enters the New Year 
with the strong conviction that it can and must make 
a substantial contribution to the war activities of 
this community. It pledges its best efforts to that 
end and invites requests for any and all types of 
war service that come within its province and facili- 
ties. It has been privileged to render assistance to 
the war effort in many ways since Pearl Harbor. 
We are more than anxious to expand that type of 
activity. 








Jo Speed. Dallas’ 
Contribution. to Victou! 


But it is not just since Pearl Harbor that Cham- 
ber of Commerce organizations have contributed 
to our country’s ability to wage war successfully. 
For many decades all over this country Chambers 
of Commerce have been encouraging and develop- 
ing facilities which were of inestimable value when 
our country was plunged into war. The men who 
developed Dallas established a city which has been 
used to tremendous advantage by our national 
Government as the wartime capital of the South- 
west. Here have been developed fine roads, airports 
and railroads supplying vital transportation facili- 
ties which made possible the mobilization of the 
enormous resources of this great region. Factories, 
office buildings, ranches, cotton fields, petroleum 
production and refining all are playing their part in 
the march toward victory. 


Yes, the civic-minded men who worked un- 
selfishly to mold a great city on the banks of the 
Trinity produced an important link in American 
chain of invincibility. We of this generation must be 
worthy of those who forged so well. We must use 
our collective strength in 1944 to see that Dallas 
makes its maximum community contribution to 
the winning of the war. 


ere ei 


President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
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B. F. McLain Re-Elected 
President of Chamber 


. F. McLAIN will guide the activities 

of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
for another year, having been unani- 
mously re-elected president by directors 
called to meet December 17 to choose 
officers for 1944. 

His leadership has thus been retained 
for a year that will likely prove to be the 
busiest in the Chamber’s history, a year 
during which, through many projects, it 
will lend its strength to that of all Dallas, 
first, for greater concentration on win- 
ning the war and, then, for intelligent 
planning for continued civic progress in 
the post-war period. 

Two new vice presidents were elected 
at the same time: John E. Mitchell, Jr., 
and W. L. Prehn. A. H. Bailey was re- 
elected a vice president. J. C. Tenison 
was elected to his second term as treas- 
urer and George Waverley Briggs was 
continued as national councilor. 

In accepting the presidency for an- 
other term, Mr. McLain made a brief 
statement expressing his appreciation for 
the vote of confidence and pledged a con- 
tinuation of his best efforts for the ben- 
efit of Dallas. 

“T will look to the directors for advice, 
suggestions and criticism at all times,” 
he said. 

A nominating committee, of which 
George L. MacGregor was chairman, sub- 





A. H. BAILEY 
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mitted the slate of proposed officers to the 
directors. Serving with Mr. MacGregor 
were Henry English and Charles R. 
Moore. : 

Seven new directors for 1944 were 
elected during membership balloting 
which ended December 7 and were an- 
nounced following counting of the bal- 
lots by Ben C. Ball, chairman of the tell- 
ers’ committee. They are: Henry E. Eng- 
lish, president of the Red Ball Motor 
Freight Lines; Holmes Green, secretary- 
treasurer of W. A. Green Company; D. 
A. Little, president of the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company; R. G. McCord, general 
manager of Sears-Roebuck & Company; 
Harry S. Moss, president of H. S. Moss 
Petroleum Company; Lawrence S. Pol- 
lock, president of the Pollock Paper & 
Box Company, and William H. Wildes, 
president of the Republic National Gas 
Company. They were chosen for three- 
year terms as successors to F. O. Burns, 
J. M. Haggar, Jake L. Hamon, D. A. Hul- 
cy, W. F. Neale, John G. Pew and E. P. 
Simmons. Serving with Mr. Ball on the 
tellers’ committee were Weaver Holland, 
Tom Owens and Jordan Ownby. 

In accepting re-election, Mr. McLain 
continues a long record of civic service. 
He previously served as a director of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce in 1938, 
1939 and 1940, and is now entering the 
second year of his second three-year term 
on the board. 





B. F. McLAIN 


A native of Elizabeth, N. J., where he 
was born April 11, 1891, Mr. McLain 
attended the public schools there; then 
was a student at the preparatory school 
of Notre Dame University, where he was 
captain of the football, baseball and track 
teams; and entered Yale University, from 
which he was graduated, cum laude, with 
an LL.B. degree. 

He has served as general manager of 
the Hart Furniture Company for most of 
the time since joining that organization 
in 1919. A: past president of the Texas 
Retail Furniture Association and of the 


National Retail Furniture Association. he 
(Continued on Page 13) 





JOHN E. MITCHELL, JR. 


WALTER L. PREHN 





MARTIN RUBY 


It’s Cotton Bowl Time Again! 





E. L. KEETON 





Texas Longhorns Meet Randolph Ramblers 
In Eighth Annual Gridiron Classic 





T COULD be a matter of pitch and 
catch when Randolph Field’s Ram- 
blers take on Dana Bible’s University of 
Texas Southwest Conference Champions 
in the Cotton Bowl here, come January 1. 
The pitch, of course, would be Cor- 
poral Glenn Dobbs, Jr., sometimes All- 
America for Tulsa University, who will 
be making his third bowl appearance on 
New Year’s Day. Last January 1 he was 
largely responsible for the Hurricane’s 
fine season which carried his team into 
the Sugar Bowl at New Orleans. The pre- 
vious year he was with Tulsa in the El 
Paso Sun Bowl. 

Catching is likely to be Joe Parker, All- 
American end of the University of Texas 
team which won its second consecutive 
Southwest Conference title this season. 
Although he is now a student in the Uni- 
versity’s Medical Branch at Galveston, 
Parker has been granted special permis- 
sion to participate in the game. 

Now these two should not be expected 
to pitch and catch each other, but there is 
likelihood they might be playing a pretty 
steady game between them. Dobbs will 
probably recall that Parker specializes in 
breaking up plays around his end as well 
as in crashing back to upset passers on 


6 





occasion. And there will also be some 
chance of Parker’s taking it upon himself 
to intercept some of those Dobbs passes 
which are almost certain to make the 
Ramblers’ attack particularly representa- 
tive of an Air Force team. 


In addition to these two fine stars, 
there will be other personal attractions for 
the eighth annual Cotton Bowl Classic. 
This will mark the second consecutive ap- 
pearance of the University of Texas out- 
fit, which last January 1 defeated Georgia 
Tech, 14-7, in the most brilliant game of 
New Year’s Day. It will mark the first 
time that the Cotton Bowl has drawn 
upon the armed forces for a team in the 
classic. 


Dallas, as a matter of fact, has the only 
bowl game in the country which has a 
service representation. The Ramblers will 
donate their share of the gate receipts to 
Army Emergency Relief, and a portion of 
the Cotton Bowl’s share of the take will 
also be turned over to this cause. 

As was the situation last year, thou- 
sands of service men will see the game as 
guests of the Cotton Bowl and Dallas 
business and industrial firms which are 
purchasing large blocks of seats to be dis- 
tributed through the Dallas USO on the 
day of the contest. 

Some 10,000 of these service men’s 
tickets are being printed and sold through 
a special committee headed by Jake 
Hamon. In addition to the large pur- 
chases, many individual contributions 
toward this ticket fund have been re- 
ceived and many persons throughout the 


GLENN DOBBS 





VINCENT EICHLER 


State who can not attend in person are q 
following the advice of the Cotton Bowl 

to send a soldier, sailor or marine in their i 
places. 


Arrayed in the game this season will be 
two teams which have stressed sparkling 
offensive play all season. In addition, the 
Longhorns boast one of the five best de- 
fensive records in the country, having 
allowed an average of only 60 yards per 
game on the ground to their opponents. 


Texas opened its season with a 65-6 
victory over Blackland Army Air Forces, 
then dropped a 14-7 game to Southwest- 
ern, then boasting seven former Long- 
horns in its starting lineup. The Steers / 
then started rolling in good order, defeat- 
ing Oklahoma, 13-7; Arkansas, 34-0; 

Rice, 58-0; S. M. U., 20-0; T. C. U., 46-7, 
and Texas A. & M., 27-13. 








JOE PARKER 
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RALPH ELLSWORTH 


Randolph Field’s season record was 
equally brilliant, the Fliers losing but one 
contest, that being their season finale with 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 6-0, in 
a game which saw the Ramblers outplay- 
ing their opponents but losing as the re- 
sult of a runback of an intercepted pass. 
Prior to that, Randolph had defeated 
Bryan Air Field twice, 30-0 and 47-0; 
Ward Island Marines twice, 39-9 and 
53-14; Blackland Army Air Field twice, 
7-0 and 26-7; North Texas Aggies, 20-13; 
Mexico University, 34-0, and Rice, 6-0. 

In all likelihood, a new gridiron rec- 
ord or so will be established in the Cotton 
Bowl this season. Dobbs has 105 pass 
completions to his credit so far this sea- 
son and lacks but ten to break the 114 
established by Bud Schwenk of Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis. If conditions 
are right for plenty of passing, Dobbs can 
break the record of 234 attempted passes, 
now held by Davey O’Brien, although he 
must toss 46 aerials in the Cotton Bowl to 
do it. His best bet is to crack O’Brien’s 
record of 1,457 net passing gains in one 
season. To date, Dobbs has 1,402 to his 
credit. 

The Dobber, as his team mates call 
him, has a completion percentage of .555 
this season, as compared to O’Brien’s .557 
set in 1938 with the mightiest T. C. U. 
team of history. 


The Longhorns, who are beginning to 
look on Dallas as another home as the re- 
sult of their several appearances here re- 
cently, will be making their third stand in 
the Cotton Bowl and their fourth in Dallas 
since last January 1. Since the Georgia 
Tech game, they have played Oklahoma 
and S. M. U. here and returned in late 
December for last-minute workouts prior 
to their important game with Randolph 
Field. 

Of interest to Dallas fans will be the 
appearance with Randolph of R. L. Kee- 
ton, pass-slinging wingman, who for- 
merly played for Southern Methodist. 








MARCEL GRES 


Keeton is now a flight instructor at the 
West Point of the Air. 

Martin Ruby, a star for three years 
with the Texas Aggies, who is now an 
Army lieutenant attending the central in- 
structor’s school at Randolph Field, will 
be making his fourth bowl appearance, 
his third in the Cotton Bowl. He was with 
the Aggies who played Tulane in the 
Sugar Bowl in 1940 and who met Ford- 
ham and Alabama here in 1941 and 1942, 
respectively. 

An outstanding New Yorker, Vincent 
Eichler, captain of the Cornell team in 
1939, will probably start at fullback for 
the Ramblers. 

Texas will field a speedy outfit which 
goes best on power plays and end 
sweeps. With Ralph Ellsworth, a soph- 
omore who ranks with Jackie Crain for 
speed, the Steers field an outfit which is a 
constant scoring threat. J. R. Calahan, 
former Texas Tech grid star who was 
transferred to Texas with the Navy, and 
Joe Magliolo, the Southwest’s finest 
blocking back, are counted upon to team 
with Ellsworth in an all-Conference back- 
field show for the occasion. Box Robin- 
son, a sophomore, replaces Ralph Park, 
Longhorn captain, who left immediately 
after the Texas A. & M. game for Marine 
duty. 

With these two fine championship out- 
fits, the Longhorns, king of the college 
elevens, and the Ramblers, top-ranking 
service crew in this section, the Cotton 
Bowl promises an offensive show to rank 
with its finest presentations of the past 
seven years. 

Magliolo and Parker are Longhorn co- 
captains. In the probable starting lineup 
for Texas is also Marcel Gres, tackle, vir- 
tually unanimous choice for second All- 
Southwest Conference team. Gres, 210- 
pound, broad-shouldered San Franciscan, 
joined the Longhorns in the V-12 pro- 
gram as a Santa Clara letterman. 

It will be homecoming for Billy An- 








drews, Dallas lad and “All-American 
Water Boy” with the Longhorns, who 
turned drop-kicker this fall and con- 
tributed three extra points in four tries, 
two against T.C.U. and one after the cru- 
cial third touchdown in the Aggie game. 
Andrews, student manager, who was 
given the title of “All-American Water 
Boy” because of his service with the West 
team in the 1942 East-West game and the 
College All-Stars in 1942 and 1943 as 
well as at the University of Texas, was 
turned down by the Army because of his 
height, four feet, eleven inches. 

Head coach of the Randolph Field 
Ramblers is Lieut. Frank Tritico, native 
of Louisiana, and one of the best known 
high school mentors in his home state. 
Following his graduation from Lake 
Charles (La.) High School in 1927, he 
entered Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
in 1929, lettering as a guard in 1931 and 
1932. During his first year in S.L.I. he 
served as line coach at Cathedral High in 
Lake Charles under Pat Conway, one of 
Knute Rockne’s fullbacks at Notre Dame 
in the twenties. Tritico picked up the 
Notre Dame system of play from Con- 
way and has used it as a coach ever since. 

For bald Dana X. Bible, head coach of 
the Longhorns, thirteen was a lucky num- 
(Continued on Page 19) 





Scores of Cotton Bowl 
Games of Previous Years 


1937—Texas Christian University 
16, Marquette 6. 

1938—Rice Institute 28, Colorado, 
14, 

1939—St. Mary's of California 20, 
Texas Tech 13. 

1940—Clemson College 6, Boston 


College 3. 

1941—Texas A. & M. 13, Fordham 
Pa. 

1942—Texas A. & M 21, Alabama 
29. 


1943—University of Texas 14, 
Georgia Tech 7. 
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AMERICAN R&D CROSS 
BLOOD DON@MMCENTER 





























1. Local Red Cross leaders and business 
executives joined in the formal dedication 
of Dallas’ Red Cross Blood Donor Center. 
Left to right are Dr. W. Angie Smith, B. F. 
Mclain, W. J. Brown and E. B 
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4. George L. MacGregor, directing t 
cruiting of Dallas industry to send i 
lood to war, is shown displaying the hon 
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5. Accounts of what blood plasma tran 
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dedication from, 






Paratroope 
Sicily; Cpl. harles Cline, wounffed at Attu; 
Lieut. Chari§s F. Sorgi, whose afm was shat- 
tered in It ‘ D. Bowen, 
Army nurse, who served in New Guinea, 
and Lieut. Col. William Halloran of Mc- 
Closkey General Hospital, Temple, who 
served in the South Pacific. 
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DALLAS BLOOD ... going to war! 


100 Per Cent Registration of Employees 


for Donor Service is Goal Set for Industry 


By George L. MacGregor 


Recruiting Chairman, Red Cross Blood 
Donor Service 


N opportunity was opened to Dallas 

people this month for the greatest 

and most dramatic gift a private citizen 

is privileged to make to the war effort and 

to the men who are fighting for victory 
overseas. 

Through the American Red Cross, the 
people of Dallas are 
now able to send 
their blood to war, 
to save the lives of 
soldiers, sailors and 
marines wounded in 
action. 

Inaugurated by an 
all-day street cele- 
bration by Army 
and Navy bands, 
Red Cross leaders 
and the public, the Blood Donor Center 
of the Dallas County Red Cross Chapter 
was opened December 16 at 1912 Elm 
Street, next door to Titche-Goettinger 
Company. Wounded servicemen from 
overseas joined in the formal dedication 
broadcast simultaneously over stations 
KGKO, KRLD and WRR, and B. F. 
McLain, chapter chairman, formally 
accepted the building housing the center 
from W. J. Brown, president of Titche- 
Goettinger Company, which donated the 
space, and E. B. Germany of Hella Tem- 
ple, which gave $15,000 to remodel and 
equip the building. The remodeling was 
done under the supervision of George 
Dahl, Dallas architect, who donated his 
services. 

With a two-week interim to build up a 
backlog of registrations from which to 
call upon for donors, the center will go 





GEO. L. MacGREGOR 





Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
{nsurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET R-5103 
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into operation January 3, with a quota of 
2,800 pints of blood to be sent from Dal- 
las every week to the Army and Navy. 

The scope of so broad a project will 
call upon the patriotism of every indi- 
vidual and every firm and its forces to 
meet the weekly goal. Every business 
house will be invited to join in the job by 
organizing its members 100 percent to 
give their blood, and executives are asked 
to take the lead in recruiting their em- 
ployees and business associates. 

A blood donors’ honor roll will be 
awarded to every participating firm to 
hang beside its service flag of employees 
now in the armed forces. Thus, the work- 
ers on the home front will be giving in a 
direct channel to help save the lives of 
their associates who have departed for 
the front lines. 

The vital need for Red Cross blood 
plasma is strikingly revealed in statistics 
which show that emergency blood trans- 
fusions on the field of battle have reduced 
war's death rate from 7 per cent in World 
War I, when such transfusions were im- 
possible, to 1 per cent in the present war. 
Since one wounded man may need 20 or 
30 transfusions, the stock of processed 
plasma must be ready in vast quantities. 
Plasma is given Al priority in shipment 
and is sent by the Army and Navy direct 
to every battle zone and base hospital. 

Eligible to give their blood are all per- 
sons in good health between 21 and 60 
years of age and weighing 110 pounds or 
more. 

Only one pint will be taken from each 
person, although an individual may re- 
peat his donation after eight weeks have 
elapsed, up to a maximum of five times a 
year. The donation is painless and has no 
harmful after effects. In fact, the donor is 
able to return immediately to his work or 
other routine activities. 

The whole procedure takes approxi- 
mately one hour, including medical 
checkup, rest and light refreshments 
which follow. The donor is requested to 
eat nothing containing fats, such as but- 
ter, bacon, cream, fried foods and the 
like, for four hours preceding his dona- 
tion appointment, as blood having fat 
content cannot be properly dried. 

The service which Dallas industry can 
give in this vital aid to the war effort is 


to recruit employees in large number to 
give their blood. One hundred per cent in 
each firm is the goal. 

Because the collection center must op- 
erate on a regular schedule of appoint- 
ments, it is urged that organizations work 
out a definite schedule for their dona- 
tions. Instead of the entire force of an 
organization reporting simultaneously to 
offer blood, thus congesting the center 
and causing long waiting for some, it is 
requested that the organization pledge to 
furnish a specified number of donors on 
a specified day and hour each week. By 
this rotation, the center will be able to 
count on a steady and dependable flow of 
donors from each firm volunteering to 
participate. 
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Yes, steel has gone to war, and 
that means steel filing cabinets are 
out for the duration. But that 
doesn't mean you can't get filing 
equipment. 


Stewart has filing cabinets made 
of wood, which serve the purpose 
and look like steel cabinets. See 
them at 1523 Commerce Street. 




















Where Jobs Will Be Wanted 


(Reprinted from ‘‘Nation’s Business’’) 
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expansion to high levels of civilian pro- 
duction will proceed as rapidly as phy- 





sical and technological factors will allow, 
with no delays caused by financial diffi- 
culties or uncertainty of markets. 


In presenting the results of the study, 
both in the form of a map showing the 
broader aspects of the demobilization pic- 
ture and a table giving more complete de- 
tails, Emile Benoit-Smullyan of the Bu- 
reau’s Postwar Division, points out: 


“Three general comments are relevant. 
First, in no state is the problem negli- 
gible. A sudden expansion in the labor 
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supply of only one-fifth relative to normal 
labor requirements is enough to cause 
serious disturbance unless foreseen and 
prepared for. Second, the gravity of the 
problem for each state will depend chiefly 
on the expansion of the industrial base 
during the war, since the demobilized 
servicemen will constitute a fairly con- 
stant proportion of the population and of 
the prewar employment in each state. 
Third, even where the problem is not 
acute over the state as a whole, there 


may be local dislocations for which prep- 
aration will be necessary... . 

“It should be noted that the figures on 
industrial demobilization minimize the 
actual re-employment problem in the 
sense that they do not include job shifts 
within a given industry which produce 
no net contraction of employment. It 
should also be observed that all demobili- 
zation figures are totals for the reconver- 
sion period as a whole and do not meas- 
ure unemployment at any particular 
time.” 
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By W. M. Holland 


Chairman, Central Boulevard Committee, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


HEN will construction work ac- 
tually start on opening and widen- 
ing Central Boulevard? 

This is a question frequently asked 
members of the Central Boulevard Com- 
mittee of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Central Boulevard has the unique 
distinction of having 
been surveyed and 
blue-printed more 
than any similar 
boulevard or avenue 
in America. 

On April 18, 1942, 
four civic organiza- 
tions, including the 
Central Boulevard 
Committee, filed a 
petition at the City 
Hall, urging that actual construction 
work be started on the boulevard. The 
petition, among other things, stated: 

“This boulevard has been thoroughly 
surveyed and blue-printed during the 
past thirty years. 

(a) By George E. Kessler in 1911. 

(b) By the Ulrickson Committee in 
1927. 

(c) By Arneson & Rollins in the Mas- 
ter Highway Plan of 1935. 

(d) By the State Highway Commis- 
sion about five years ago, at an estimated 
cost for surveys and field notes of nearly 
$20,000. 

(e) During the past three years, under 
your direction, voluminous surveys and 
blue-prints have been made by Major 
Wood and by Major Powell. 

“In fact, enough surveys and blue- 
prints have already been made for Cen- 
tral Boulevard to construct a Panama 
Canal.” Wate 

Since the above petition was filed addi- 
tional surveys and blue-prints have been 
made, but at last this improvement has 
now finally passed the surveying and 
blue-printing stage. 

On May 14, 1941, the City: of Dallas 
signed, with impressive ceremonies in the 
Hall of State, the contract with the rail- 
road officials for the removal of the tracks 
from Central Boulevard. In consideration 
of $50,000 the railroad agreed to remove 
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Completion of Central Boulevard 
A Major Project. in Chamber of Commerce Program 


its track north of Commerce Street to the 
city limits, and to deed its right-of-way in 
North Dallas to the city, and in consider- 
ation of the city buying a new right-of- 
way for it through South Dallas, about 
one and one-fourth miles in length, and 
constructing railroad tracks thereon, it 
agreed to remove its tracks in South Dal- 
las and to deed its present right-of-way 
through South Dallas to the city. Since 
the contract was executed, the railroad 
and the city have completed the survey 
for the one and one-fourth miles of new 
track, and the city has acquired nearly 
all of the necessary right-of-way. 


On January 26, 1943, the city signed a 
contract with the State Highway Commis- 
sion for opening and widening Central 
Boulevard. This contract provides for a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date boule- 
vard. When completed Central Boulevard 
will be a credit to Dallas and a public im- 
provement of which all of our citizens 
will be justly proud. The Highway Com- 
mission pays a substantial percentage of 
the cost because of the fact that Central 
Boulevard, when opened and widened, 
will provide a valuable and necessary 
alternate route through Dallas for U. S. 
Highway No. 75, which extends from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 


In its contract with the railroad com- 
pany the city acquired the company’s 
right-of-way along Central Boulevard for 
a combined distance in North and South 
Dallas of about six miles. All of this right- 
of-way had been abandoned for passen- 
ger traffic and at least that portion north 
of Commerce Street had been practically 
abandoned for freight traffic. The rail- 
road officials took a very progressive atti- 
tude in dealing with the city, and with the 
various committees from our Chamber of 
Commerce. In addition to the railroad 
right-of-way it is necessary for the city to 
acquire considerable right-of-way from 
many individual owners, especially along 
certain sections where the railroad right- 
of-way has insufficient width for the bou- 
levard. The city is now at work securing 
this additional right-of-way. The time 
consumed in acquiring it will determine 
how soon actual construction work can be 
started on Central Boulevard. All agree 
that this additional right-of-way should 
be secured as rapidly as possible in order 






that Central Boulevard may be ready for 
construction work by the time we win the 
war, in order to help provide work for the 
unemployed. 


Looking back over the history of this 
improvement for the past twenty years, 
no one can deny that needless surveys and 
wholly unnecessary delays have been 
made and that the improvement has been 
the victim of procrastination. If Central 
Boulevard had been handled in accord 
with the true “Dallas spirit” it would 
have been completed and in use ten or 
more years ago. All of this, however, is 
past history. 


Now, let’s look to the future. The con- 
tracts with the railroad company and 
with the State Highway Commission have 
been duly executed. They were consum- 
mated by our present able mayor and 
City Council. Shortly after their first in- 
auguration five years ago Mayor Woodall 
Rodgers and the City Council designated 
Central Boulevard as improvement proj- 
ect No. 1. We can count on them putting 
an adequate right-of-way crew to work 
securing the additional necessary right- 
of-way. Assuming that this right-of-way 
will be secured promptly, then we can an- 
swer the question at the beginning of this 
article, viz., When will construction work 
actually start on opening and widening 
Central Boulevard? The answer is as fol- 
lows: Barring procrastination, construc- 
tion work can actually start on opening 
and widening Central Boulevard during 
the calendar year of 1944, 


No article on Central Boulevard should 
end without a tribute to the hard work, 
patience, unfailing good humor and en- 
thusiasm of Mayor Woodall Rodgers. He 
has had the full support of the other mem- 
bers of the City Council. Our committee 
has had splendid cooperation from Guy 
Rollins, director of public works, and 
from E. A. Wood, city planning engineer. 
Harland Bartholomew, at the request of 
the mayor, held a conference with a sub- 
committee consisting of Edward T. 
Moore and the writer. We are indebted to 
Mr. Bartholomew for valuable advice and 
suggestions with reference to providing 
adequate width for that part of Central 
Boulevard which will pass through the 
business district. 

{Continued on Page 13) 
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WILLIAM H. WILDES R. G. McCORD 


EVEN new directors of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
elected for three-year terms in membership balloting which 
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ended December 7 are pictured above. They are Henry E. 
English, Holmes Green, D. A. Little, R. G. McCord, Harry S. 

* Moss, Lawrence S. Pollock and William H. Wildes. These men * 
succeed F. O. Burns, J. M. Haggar, Jake L. Hamon, D. A. Hulcy, 
W. F. Neale, John G. Pew and E. P. Simmons. Paul Carrington, 
who has been an ex-officio member of the board, also retires. 
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New Officers 

(Continued from Page 5) 

is currently chairman of the Council of 
Texas Retailers’ Associations. 

He is also a member of the executive 
committee of the Dallas City-County 
Civilian Defense Council; major and sen- 
ior officer of the Texas Defense Guard in 
this area; a member of the executive 
council of the Dallas Community-War 
Chest; a director of the Trinity Improve- 
ment Association; a member of the exec- 
utive committee and a director of the 
Dallas Grand Opera Association; chair- 
man of the Dallas County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross; vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; a trustee of the Dr. Graham Hall 
Foundation; a past commander of the 
John W. Low Post of the American Le- 
gion, and a director of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, the Liberty State Bank and 
the Dallas Railway & Terminal Company. 

In December, 1942, he was awarded 
the Col. Henry D. Lindsley Cup for out- 
standing public service in Dallas. 

Mr. Mitchell has been connected with 
the John E. Mitchell Company for ap- 
proximately 30 years and assumed the 
presidency in 1938 following the death 
of his father, John E. Mitchell, Sr., found- 
er and owner of the company. 

Born in Jackson, Mich., November 24, 
1896, Mr. Mitchell rose to the rank of 
captain at the age of 21 in World War I. 
He was wounded once and rewarded for 
gallantry in action with the Croix de 
Guerre with Star and Citation. He is sec- 
retary of the Dallas County Selective 
Service Board No. 8, a member of the 
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GEORGE WAVERLEY BRIGGS 


Civil Service Board of the City of Dallas, 
a director of the Dallas Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, member of the executive board of 
Circle 10 Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America and a director of the Mercantile 
National Bank. He has taught a Sunday 
School class of from 30 to 40 boys of 
teen age for many years at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Many of the “alumni” 
of this class are scattered over the battle 
fronts of the world, and each carries a 
New Testament as a personal gift from 
Mr. Mitchell, who finds the time to cor- 
respond regularly with many of these 
young men. 

Mr. Prehn, general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
for Texas for the past 17 years, is a native 
of Webster Groves, Mo., and a graduate 
of the University of Missouri. He began 
his telephone career in 1912 as a student 
in the company’s commercial engineer- 
ing department in St. Louis. In the 14 
years that followed he was promoted to 
new jobs rapidly, becoming division su- 
perintendent of the telephone company at 
Kansas City and later serving in the same 
capacity at St. Louis. He came to Dallas 
in 1926 as general manager for the com- 
pany for Texas. 

He is a director of the First National 
Bank, the Dallas Citizens’ Council and 
the Family Bureau. He is a past president 
of the Dallas Country Club, and is a 
member of the Dallas Athletic Club, Town 
& Gown Club, City Club and Dallas Elec- 
tric Club. 

Mr. Bailey, who is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company, is serving his 


second three-year term as a member of 
the board of the Chamber, having previ- 
ously served in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Tenison is vice president of the 
Dallas National Bank, and Mr. Briggs is 
vice president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank. 


Your Home When Away 
From Home 


Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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You Create 
A Business 


INSURANCE is the 
then necessity 


Insurance Premiums are an operat- 
ing cost which must be added to 
the price of your product to be 
sold in a highly competitive market. 


| reduce this insurance cost by 
competent insurance engineering, 
both fire and casualty. 


| have represented only capital 
stock insurance companies for forty 


years. 
De 
CRUGER T. SMITH 


General Insurance 


R-8624 Magnolia Building 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 
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The Road Back 


It is becoming increasingly evident in 
Washington that the problem of waging 
war, tremendous though it is, is far less 
difficult and complex than the problem 
of returning to peace. Until recently, even 
well-informed officials had paid relatively 
little attention to the transition from war 
i to peace, being com- 
placently of the 
opinion that a na- 
tion capable of with- 
standing the exigen- 
cies of war could 
weather whatever 
complications might 
arise in the recon- 
version to peace. But 
lately they are not so 
sure. On the contrary, they are becoming 
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aware of the extraordinary complexity of 
this great problem which lies before us. 

It would appear, in restrospect, to 
have been not too difficult to anticipate 
the gravity of this problem. The road to 
war was easier to travel than the road 
back because it was more clearly defined 
and because our common destination was 
victory. In the first place, our goals were 
definite and our progress was measurable 
by cold production statistics. Second, the 
cost was no object, and we have spent 
prodigally of borrowed money. And 
third, there has been a certain degree of 
national unity; not as much as there 
should have been, but at least enough to 
override our habitual disunity on domes- 
tic matters. The road back, however, is 
marked by none of these helpful signs. 
Our goals are indefinite, our financial 
structure is under severe strain, and our 
wartime unity is already showing signs 
of disintegrating before the pressure of 
various groups seeking political and eco- 
nomic advantage. 


The development of a program of re- 
conversion to peace is further compli- 
cated by the psychological problem of 
keeping the war effort steamed up while 
working out the economic formulas of 
peace. The next few months must show 
our greatest war production yet, and 
must also see the development of a sound 
reconversion program. It is difficult to do 
both at the same time, yet neither can 
wait. That is why official Washington is 
talking one way these days and thinking 
another. Washington is talking war, ex- 
horting the people to greater efforts, but 
is thinking peace, grappling with the 
manifold problem of postwar economy. 
It is like the story of the man who 
mounted his horse and rode off in all 
directions at once. 


The picture is none too promising, but 
regardless of the many difficulties the 
Government has no alternative but to ap- 
proach the problem forthrightly and to 
work out the best program possible under 
the circumstances. A partial reconversion 
of industry is already under way, but 
this has been made possible not by a 
reduction in over-all war production, but 


by a shift of emphasis from some phases, 
such as small-arms ammunition, to others, 
such as landing craft. In the next few 
months, however, the reconversion will 
become more general. Some industries 
will become idle and unemployment will 
result; and the lack of housing in con- 
gested areas will militate against the ab- 
sorption of this labor from quieter locali- 
ties. The situation can be relieved only 
if the shutdown war plants can be con- 
verted promptly to civilian production. 
They should be, of course, but Washing- 
ton red tape is a disheartening factor. 

Another important problem is the re- 
negotiation of contracts. The procedure 
followed thus far has been haphazard 
and unsatisfactory, resulting in numer- 
ous injustices and often penalizing those 
who have been most patriotic by throwing 
all their resources and efforts into the 
war program. Frequently business con- 
cerns have more than their total capital 
tied up in inventories, and despite their 
solvency they risk bankruptcy when war 
contracts are abruptly cancelled and ad- 
justments are not promptly made. What 
is immediately needed is a simple and 
sensible standard of renegotiation, in- 
volving a yardstick which any business- 
man can apply to his own case and know 
where he stands. What is further needed 
is a quick review of each case and a 
speedy final settlement. It should not be 
too difficult to cut through the red tape 
and work out a formula satisfactory to 
all. f 

There will be many other problems 
before us on the road back to peace, prob- 
lems of appalling complexity which will 
make the task of war seem elementary 
by comparison. The solution of these 
problems must risk the reefs of disunity 
in an election year, when in the best of 
circumstances only a completely unselfish 
people could bring the national economy 
to an even keel. When and where to 
abandon rationing, to liquidate the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, to curtail deficit 
financing, and to gravitate toward a 
sound postwar economy are the problems 
of our immediate future. By any stand- 
ards, 1944 will be a year of incalculable 
importance to the America beyond the 
horizon of this war. 
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Appoint Blackmon 
Publicity Director 


Appointment of Clifton Blackmon as 
director of publicity for the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce and editor of Dallas has 
been announced by J. Ben Critz, vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Blackmon assumed his new duties De- 
cember 1 following about fifteen years 
of experience in newspaper, publicity 
and advertising work, succeeding Gor- 





CLIFTON BLACKMON 


don C. Brown, who has become traffic 
educational director for the City of 
Dallas. 

A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Blackmon first did newspaper 
work with the Texarkana Gazette and 
Evening News, and next served the 
Dallas Morning News as a member of 
its reportorial staff. He then joined the 
editorial staff of “The Insurance Field,” 
national insurance business publication, 
serving first in the publication office at 
Louisville, Ky., then as assistant editor 
at Chicago and next as associate editor 
at New York City in charge of the pub- 
lication’s eastern news bureau. 

He returned to Dallas in 1935 to en- 
gage in editorial, public relations and 
advertising work under his own name, 
serving principally insurance companies 
and agencies. This has included service 
as managing editor of “The Southwest 
Insurer” and director of public relations 
for the Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers. For a year and a half he was 
executive director of the Dallas United 
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R. R. Gilbert Elected 
War Chest President 


R. R. Gilbert, governor of the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District, has been named 
president of the War Chest of Dallas 
County for 1944. 

This will be far from unfamiliar activ- 
ity to Mr. Gilbert, who has been a mem- 
ber of the War Chest board of directors 
for some time, and who served on the 
budget committee in 1941 and acted as 
chairman of that committee in 1942. 

A “banker’s banker,” Mr. Gilbert has 
been associated with this profession since 
his first job. He was first with the Gaston 
National Bank, and then went to the 
Guaranty State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. When the Federal Reserve Bank 
was organized here in 1914, he joined its 
staff, and has been with it ever since, 
steadily moving up until he now holds the 
top position. For one year, in 1918-19, he 
was in charge of the El Paso branch, but 
has been in Dallas all the rest of the time. 


Dallas can claim Mr. Gilbert as a 
native practically, since his family came 
to this city from Paducah, Ky., when he 
was only twelve years old. He is a member 
of the Dallas Citizens’ Council, Dallas 
Rotary Club, and the Dallas Country 
Club, and is on the board of stewards of 
the Highland Park Methodist Church. 

Both of his sons are in uniform. Bob 
Gilbert, Jr., is a lieutenant, stationed in 
Washington, and Mitch Gray Gilbert is 
an ensign at the Naval Air Base in Pensa- 
cola. Two grandsons are carrying on the 
all-male tradition of the R. R. Gilbert 
family. 

Other officers named to the War Chest 
leadership in the annual meeting on De- 
cember 10 are D. A. Hulcy, 1943 cam- 
paign chairman, who was elected vice 
president; E. P. Simmons and Lawrence 
Pollock, re-elected as vice presidents, and 
Hugo Schoellkopf, re-elected treasurer. 


Twenty-five new directors, who are 
starting three-year terms to replace 25 





Service Organizations, until the local 
operation was assumed by the national 
organization. 

He is a former president of the Dallas 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national journalistic organization, and 
has been a member of the organization’s 
national council. 


R. R. GILBERT 





directors retiring under the War Chest’s 
rotating system, include Marc Anthony, 
A. C. Bigger, John R. Black, R. E. Curtis, 
L. F. Corrigan, Henry English, Morris I. 
Freedman, J. J. Foley, R. B. George, D. 
A. Greenwell, Ray Hubbard, E. E. Hul- 
sey, Luther M. Jordan, D. A. Lacy, Mrs. 
Francis Buell Logan, W. D. McBee, Felix 
McKnight, W. J. Morris, Leonard Nich- 
ols, Dr. Harold O’Brien, Ted W. Robin- 
son, E. E. Rominger, Julius Schepps, Ful- 
ler Stevens and Mrs. Louis Tobian. 





Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
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‘54 Years in Dallas’’ 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 54 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs, 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 
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Mercantile National Bank 


Adds $950,000 to Surplus 


HE Mercantile National Bank, now 

“at home” in its new quarters in Dal- 
las’ new 30-story “City in the Sky,” has 
added $950,000 to its surplus. The addi- 
tion, voted by directors December 14, 
brings the total surplus to $2,500,000, 
which together with capital of equal 
amount provides a total capital structure 
of $5,000,000. 

Since “moving day” last November, 
thousands of friends have called to in- 
spect the bank’s new home in the Mer- 
cantile Bank Building, Main, Ervay and 
Commerce Streets. 

The top view shows the stairway and 
escalator approach from the Main Street 
foyer to the main banking room on the 
second floor. At right is seen the line of 
tellers’ cages, and at left one of the murals 
of wood mosaic. Desks of the bank’s offi- 
cials occupy the carpeted areas to the 
left and right of the stairs. The picture 
at the left shows a battery of check writ- 
ing desks fabricated of glass. Behind 
them is seen the elevator foyer. 

One of the most modern buildings in 
the Southwest and occupying a historic 
site, that of the old post office, built in 
1889, the new Mercantile Bank Building 
is a dream that has come true for R. L. 


Thornton, president of the institution that 
was born out of the firm of Stiles, Thorn- 
ton and Lund. The original banking part- 
nership opened for business in a small 
Main Street office in October of 1916, 
with $350 in cash having been paid for 
fixtures to furnish the room in which the 
infant banking venture was begun. 

The skyscraper of semi-modern design 
has been constructed with setbacks at 
three floor levels to permit maximum 
lighting and ventilation. Limestone and 
face brick have been used for the exterior. 
Chairo marble has been used for the in- 
terior of the bank quarters in combina- 
tion with matched grain American wal- 
nut. Five thousand pieces of wood, gath- 
ered from all corners of the world to get 
the required natural colors, were joined 
together to produce the murals adorning 
the walls of the main banking room. They 
depict the history of Dallas from the days 
of John Neely Bryan to the present time. 

Begun before Pearl Harbor and com- 
pleted in wartime, the skyscraper is a big 
factor in Dallas’ position as the “little 
Washington” of the Southwest, housing 
regional, district and state offices of many 
Government war agencies. 
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By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 


EXICO was celebrating her annual 
anniversary of national indepen- 
dence. Thousands had gathered at the 
Plaza de la Constitucion in Mexico City. 
The stirring cry “Viva la Independencia” 
reverberated through the air. Governor 
Coke Stevenson of Texas and President 
Manuel Avila Cama- 
cho of Mexico stood 
side by side as a mil- 
itary parade passed 
smartly in review. 
The meeting of 
the two heads of 
state held last Sep- 
tember was historic 
and symbolic. For 
the firsttime,a 
Texas governor had W. S. ALLEN 
broken all precedent. He had crossed the 
border to carry into action his recent 
proclamation of the good neighbor 
policy. Such an incident presaged a new 
era of international understanding. It re- 
flected fully the need and desire of two 
nations for even closer collaboration dur- 
ing the days ahead. 
Never was the spirit more significant, 
the occasion more timely. Today the 
United States is international-minded. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article by William 
S. Allen, Dallas advertising man and re- 
search consultant, is the third in a series re- 
lating to post-war opportunities in Dallas. 


Tomorrow it must win and hold new mar- 
kets. This is one hopeful means of pro- 
viding peacetime jobs for some 56,000,- 
000 Americans. Upon its accomplishment 
hinges the continuance of our way of life. 
To achieve this goal, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we produce and sell about 35 
per cent more than we did in the last full 
peacetime year of 1940. 

Of course, business interests through- 
out the nation have developed postwar 
plans to take top advantage of world- 
wide foreign opportunities. But specifi- 
cally how can Dallas compete in the com- 
ing battle for foreign trade? Where will 
be its broadest possibilities? What will 
be their nature and scope? Why are they 
now unique? What will be the basic 
problems and difficulties? How proceed? 


I have undertaken to obtain answers 
first-hand to these vital questions, to the 
end that a better understanding may be 
had of new trade horizons now looming 
and that possible future foreign trade op- 
erations may be blueprinted. This report- 
ing job ushered me into the offices of such 
leaders in the export field as D. R. Tou- 
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riel, director of exports for the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills; J. H. Jones, branch 
manager of Anderson-Clayton Company, 
cotton brokers; Harold D. Young, direc- 
tor of public relations, The Murray Com- 
pany, cotton gin machinery manufactur- 
er; J. T. McLaughlin, export manage: 
of Butler Brothers, general merchandise 
wholesalers; Justin McCarty, president of 
Justin McCarty, Inc., manufacturers and 
wholesalers of women’s coats and dresses; 
Ramon M. Esteve, head of Esteve Com- 
mercial Corporation, export and import 
brokers, and Louis Perez Abreu, Mexican 
consul. 

It was an exciting mission! My inter- 
view with Mr. Touriel was punctuated 
with vigorous, emphatic comments: “Dal- 
las should be a distribution point for the 
entire Middle West in the expansion of 
foreign trade ... Galveston before the 
war imported sugar from the Philippine 
Islands. New Orleans became a famous 
coffee distributing center. Why shouldn’t 
Dallas, even though it is an inland city?” 

“St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver are 
inland centers,” Mr. Touriel continued. 
“They do a bigger foreign business than 
Dallas. Yet Dallas is very favorably situ- 
ated. For instance, for our source of sup- 
ply, we rely on Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas, territory directly tributary to Dal- 
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las. We do our milling here, and then 
make shipments at almost the same rate 
as for an original through shipment. Yes, 
we can and do meet competition in many 
world markets.” 

These words are highly significant 
coming from an official of one of the larg- 
est flour exporting companies in the 
United States. Equally momentous is the 
somewhat similar viewpoint of Mr. Jones, 
representing one of the country’s largest 
and leading spot cotton brokers. 

“Dallas is more strategically located 
for cotton buying purposes than any 
other city in Texas,” he commented. “It 
is in the center, not on the edge, of the 
biggest cotton producing area in the 
United States, extending from Bryan, 
Texas, north to the Kansas line. After the 
war we will clear through the Dallas mar- 
ket cotton raised in Oklahoma, our sec- 
ond most important source. This crop, 
too, will be exported, as is 75 per cent of 
Texas cotton during normal times. Do 
you wonder that Dallas at the end of the 
war may become once again the biggest 
spot cotton market in the world, when ex- 
porting is resumed?” 

Such expressions foreshadow postwar 
opportunities in Dallas, not only for flour 
and cotton but also for other commodi- 
ties. Apparently the foremost reason for 
this bright outlook is the city’s geograph- 


ical location. Mileage-wise, Dallas is in 
easy connection with the great, new 
16,000-mile Pan-American highway, ex- 
tending from North America through the 
Isthmus of Central America down to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coastlines of South 
America. On a railroad-mile basis, Dallas 
is about 1,748 miles from New York, 
1,465 miles from Los Angeles and 2,024 
miles from Mexico City, almost equidis- 
tant. And, most important, Dallas is des- 
tined to become an important, year-round 
airline crossroads. Why? Dallas, meas- 
ured in air miles, has now shrunk in dis- 
tance to 1,451 miles from New York and 
1,358 miles from Los Angeles. But to 
Mexico City it is only 979 air miles, or 
roughly an eight-hour flight. On the other 
hand, Los Angeles, traditionally our big- 
gest competitor in Latin American mar- 
kets, is 1,559 air miles removed from 
Mexico City, over 50 per cent farther than 
Dallas. 

It is self-evident, then, where we can 
confidently look forward to our broadest 
foreign trade opportunities: Mexico and 
South America. Here is striking proof of 
our happy geographical position: Amer- 
ican Airlines has scheduled Dallas as a 
major clearing point to Europe, Mexico, 
Central and South America. Braniff Air- 
ways plans to make Dallas and Fort 
Worth cities of origin and departure for 
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A mountaineer took his son to a school 


“My boy’s after larnin’, what dya have?” 
he asked the teacher. 


“We offer English, Trigonometry, Spell- 


ke ing, etc.,” she replied. 
“Well, give him some of that thar 
trigernometry; he’s the worst shot in the 
w family.” 
* Gaylord Container Corporation 
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planes to the Panama Canal Zone, the 
Caribbean Islands, South America and 
Europe. Braniff now connects at Laredo 
with the Pan-American subsidiary, Com- 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion, for quick 
service to Mexico City. 

Think of the day when airplanes will 
change the commercial maps of the 
world! Visualize cargo planes hurtling 
through the skies! Dallas will then be 
passing another milestone on its march to 
multifold foreign trade. Seaports will be 
less important. A dream will become a 
reality. Mexico and South America, our 
nearest foreign customers, will rightly be- 
come our leading customers. 

These are the opinions of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin of Butler Brothers, who expects 
unprecedented opportunities when cargo 
planes can reduce their rates. 

“Butler Brothers now makes many air 
express shipments to Mexico, with planes 
loaded to capacity,” he explained. “We 
thus avoid 30-day delays in transit and 
customs delays at the border. After vic- 
tory, cargo planes will carry at least 50 
per cent of general export merchandise, 
gradually more. For the first time, Cen- 
tral and South America will be able to 
order out of Dallas. 

“Naturally Dallas should export to 
Mexico anything Mexico doesn’t manu- 
facture,” he continued. “But why limit 
your operations there? Use Mexico as a 
testing ground, if you wish. But look be- 
yond to all South America, now more air- 
minded than even our own country.” 

Yes, it’s true! President Camacho has 
indicated clearly Mexico’s growing inter- 
est in aviation. He set aside October 23 
for the annual observance of National 
Aviation Day. Historically, it was neces- 
sity that bridged by air the previously in- 
accessible barriers of rocky desert sand 
and jagged mountains. Even today the 
Pan-American Highway, including an- 
other stretch opened last month, extends 
only two-thirds toward Guatemala, Mex- 
ico’s neighbor. Yet in operating planes to 
haul freight, South America leads the 
world. Pan-American Grace Airways 
(Panagra) established the first exclusive 
cargo-carrying service on the continent. 
It is now the second largest airline in the 
Western Hemisphere. This in itself is sig- 
nificant for Dallas. It means that Dallas 
shippers will be able to send freight con- 
veniently and speedily to remote corners 
of the 21 South American republics. 

Since we will have the facilities, what 
will be the immensity and diversity of 
our opportunities south of the Rio 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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DANA X. BIBLE 


Cotton Bowl 


(Continued from Page 7) 

ber. His thirteenth major championship 
team won the Southwest Conference title 
a second straight time. He has now had 
five title teams in eleven seasons at Texas 
A. & M., six in eight seasons at Nebraska 
and two in seven seasons at Texas. His 
all-time college record is 186 won, 67 lost 
and 18 tied. A native of Jefferson City, 
Tenn., where he was born October 8, 
1891, Bible was graduated from his home- 
town college of Carson-Newman in 1912 
and, except for time spent in the air corps 
in 1918, has been a coach all the time 
since. He is one of the oldest members in 
point of service on the National Football 
Rules Committee. 
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Four Freedoms War Bond 





Show Coming to Dallas 


N A national tour to boost War Bond 
sales, the Four Freedoms War Bond 
Show will be presented in Dallas January 
27 to February 3 at Titche-Goettinger 
Company. 

Built around Norman Rockwell’s fam- 
ous paintings of the Four Freedoms, the 
colorful exhibit will require an immense 
display area and will offer as the major 
attraction the first public exhibition of 
the original canvases of the Rockwell 
paintings, which required over a year of 
planning, sketching and painting to com- 
plete. They appeared originally in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which is sponsor- 
ing the tour jointly with the United States 
Treasury Department. The paintings will 
be placed permanently in a national mu- 
seum or art gallery. 

Bond and stamp buyers will be invited 


to sign their names to a “Freedom Scroll” 
which will be presented to President 
Roosevelt after the show’s national tour. 
Purchasers of bonds and stamps will also 
receive free special Four Freedoms com- 
memorative envelopes, the first to be is- 
sued by the Treasury Department, as pro- 
tective envelopes carrying the reproduc- 
tion of Rockwell’s Freedom of Speech 
painting in full color. In addition, those 
who buy bonds at the show will be given 
complete sets of full-color reproductions 
of the Four Freedoms paintings, suitable 
for framing, and many original paintings, 
sketches, illustrations and cartoons from 
the Saturday Evening Post collection will 
be awarded free to Dallasites. There will 
be daily programs of special features. No 
admission will be charged. 








Expand Distribution 
Of Hearing Aid 


From the efforts of Denison B. Hull of 
Chicago to find a way to restore his own 
impaired hearing has been developed a 
hearing aid that is now available com- 
mercially to hard-of-hearing under the 
trade name of Otarion. 


The story of the perfection of the hear- 
ing device is told by B. B. Groce, dis- 
tributor for Texas, with offices in 1020 
Medical Arts Building, who says that in 
1931 Mr. Hull, fearful that he would have 
to live in a silent world, gathered together 
capable technicians and gave them every 





facility for developing a device for him- 
self. 

Otarion, the name of the new device, is 
a Greek word meaning “little ear,” ex- 
plains Mr. Groce. 

“Motion pictures without sound effects 
are hardly a complete means of convey- 
ing information, and more and more the 
medium of sound is being used in the 
ever broadening use of motion pictures 
in the education of our people,” points 
out Mr. Groce. “To many persons, sound 
is color and in those cases where sight is 
permanently lost, a hearing aid opens up 
for the listener the whole realm of color, 
captured through the means of sound.” 

Mr. Groce has announced plans for ex- 
panding the distribution of the Otarion 
product. 
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Post-War Opportunities 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Grande? Imagine one billion or more 
dollars in cold cash waiting to be spent 
on all kinds of products! Isn’t it stagger- 
ing when you stop to consider that our 
country will be the first source of supply 
for desperately needed goods of all types? 
Yet this is no exaggerated estimate of 
the existent, pent-up demand as a result 
of the war. 

Latin-America is in dire need of high- 
ways, railroads, cement plants, products 
of steel mills, chemicals, electrical goods, 
farm equipment and automobiles. In fact, 
it requires about everything for agri- 
cultural and industrial development that 
makes civilization. 

“Inquiries we receive from Latin- 
America as brokers disclose a greater in- 
terest in price than in quality, in quan- 
tity rather than in style and variety,” 
Mr. Esteve, export broker, remarked. 
“Of course, during the war we must ob- 
serve essential restrictions to conserve 
materials. But as the shipping situation 
improves, we expect overwhelming de- 
mands for such items as hardware, house- 
hold goods, radios and refrigerators.” 

What does this imply? Mr. McLaugh- 
lin of Butler Brothers stated categorically 
that a company doing $25,000 in Mexi- 
can trade can step it up eventually to 
$1,000.000 if it has the facilities and 
resources. There are companies here 
that could do $150,000 a year simply by 
taking care of customers who will come 
here on buying trips. Mr. McLaughlin 
foresees a 500 per cent increase in trade 
with his company alone as soon as it can 
deliver the goods. Mr. Touriel anticipates 
a 300 to 400 per cent increase for ‘he 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills within three years 
after the war. Mr. McCarty expects to 
exceed his present $3,000,000 annual 


volume, with exports of dresses at first 


to Mexico in the $10.95 to $19.75 price 
range. Then he hopes to sell to South 
America. Mr. Young foresees larger 
quantities of finished cotton goods being 
exported to Latin America rather than 
overseas. He believes that Dallas has a 
big export future as the leading center 
in the United States for the manufacture 
of cotton gin machinery. 

What about the relative size of con- 
suming markets? Do you know that 
Latin America has four cities comprising 
populations of one million or more per- 
sons as compared with only five in the 
United States? It is significant when you 
scan these figures: Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, 2,300,000 population; Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, 1,700,000; Mexico City, 
1,500,000; and Sao Paula, Brazil, 1,- 
200,000. When it is figured that a half 
million souls is a big market in any 
man’s language, consider there are 23 
such markets in Latin America as com- 
pared to 12 markets of that size in this 
country. It is a pretty picture for Ameri- 
can-made products. 

Let us examine briefly the character 
of a few countries in which some of these 
cities are predominant. In Mexico, manu- 
facturing has been conducted on a com- 
paratively small scale. Its chief wealth is 
in its oil fields and mines. Brazil, on the 
other hand, has increased its industrial 
output between 1914 and 1935 over 500 
per cent. Today it has almost 1,300 fac- 
tories producing perfumes, paints, chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, can- 
dles, matches, dyes, fertilizer, and ex- 
plosives. It has at least trippled its iron 
and steel production since 1935. Of all 
the great powers only Russia has ex- 
ceeded this vast expansion. Yet Brazil, 


with a population of about 47 million, , 


an area greater than that of the United 
States, is only one of the 21 Latin Amer- 
ican republics offering tremendous post- 
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war trade possibilities. Argentina, com- 
monly regarded as a huge cattle and 
sheep ranch, actually employs twice as 
many people in industry as in agricul- 
ture. 


History has shown that export sales 
thrive in expanding industrial markets. 
The best markets for our goods have al- 
ways been where payrolls are higher and 
living standards better. Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile have ambitious programs for 
industrialization. Peru and Colombia are 
forging ahead. All should rate a high 
priority in the export plans of Dallas 
concerns. True, there will be competition, 
but here is how American expansion pro- 
ceeds. 


A large company, Johnson and John- 
son for example, erected a model plant 
at Sao Paulo in Brazil. So did Ford, 
Firestone, General Motors, Goodyear, 
Corn Products Refining and others. This 
is the case even though Brazilian capi- 
tal controls manufacturing up to 70 per 
cent. Brazilians, however, do not com- 
pete in American specialties. Here the 
gates are wide open for factories of any 
size or kind. In any event, American pro- 
duction is welcomed, and a good neigh- 
bor policy will work wonders. 

So study carefully the needs and wants, 
the customs and habits, the channels of 
widest and most economical distribution. 
If you decide to open up a branch plant, 
large or small, you may wish to give it a 
local atmosphere. Perhaps, you will even 
decide to go into partnership with some 
Latin American business man. Your 
partner at any rate would presumably 
know the channels of trade distribution, 
merchandising practices, sources of man- 
power and availability of machines and 
materials. 


The channels of trade distribution may 
or may not be different than here. Mr. 
Toureil revealed no essential difference 
in the flour business. Mr. McLaughlin, 
speaking again of Mexico, said: “All 
Mexico likes American merchandising. 
As a result, a jobber in Mexico can buy 
from another jobber at the regular job- 
bing price, add his profit and sell to the 
small merchants who can’t afford to buy 
direct. This is why there is a combination 
in Mexico of retailer and jobber.” 

The unit of sale, to take a single mer- 
chandising factor, does not necessarily 
parallel our own. Mr. McLaughlin re- 
lated that Mexican buyers purchase 
larger quantities of individual items than 
do domestic buyers. There are not as 
many wholesale and retail outlets in pro- 
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portion, as in our economy. But each 
wholesaler or retailer of any importance 
may do a big volume. 


Mr. Touriel’s assistant, Adriano Se- 
villa, outlined prevalent buying habits as 
they apply to flour and other items. 
Here, too, the “deals” are larger. A baker 
here may buy a carload of flour a week. 
A foreign baker may buy four carloads 
at a time, enough to last him four weeks. 
The reason is distance, which discour- 
ages hand-to-mouth buying. | 

In the retail field, buying habits vary 
considerably depending on the country, 
the section and the standard of living. 
Unit sales may be larger in urban areas, 
and smaller in certain agricultural com- 
munities. Porto Rico was a good market 
for flour before the war. Yet there the 
average grocer scoops out flour by the 
pound. It reminds one of the good old 
cracker barrel days in this country. It is 
a familiar sight to see a woman ask for 
two cents worth of flour a day. Why? Be- 
cause wages are low. In Porto Rico the 
sugar cane industry is one of the best 
paying, yet the equivalent of $1 a day is 
considered a fair wage. 

It would take volumes to further de- 
tail similarities and contrasts. In any 
circumstance, before you initiate or ex- 
rand foreign trade operations, you will 
have certain unique advantages. These 
factors, prevailing only since close Latin- 
American collaboration, now weigh in 
your favor: 

(1) Latin America has more dollar 
exchange than it can convert into needed 
products and materials. In Brazil, for 
instance, exports exceeded imports in 
1942 by $200,000,000. Before the war, 
it was the reverse. Latin America accord- 
ingly floated loans here to purchase our 
manufactured goods. 

(2) Past prejudices are disappearing. 
Now we no longer think in terms of 
exporting only about one-tenth of our 
finished products. We realize that this 
small percentage gave employment to 
3,000,000 workers. If we double our 
trade, we will absorb so many more 
workers and excess production facilities. 


(3) Latin America has eliminated 
many Axis countries. Germany is no 
longer entrenched in chemicals, drugs, 
industrial equipment, and the like. 


(4) The coming upsurge seems headed 
for permanency. At the end of World 
War I, Latin America purchased in ex- 
cess. Two years later a sharp break in 
commodity prices depleted its capital and 
reserves. At the end of this war, Latin 
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Dallas Wholesalers 
Name New Directors 


Five new directors were added to the 
board of the Dallas Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting December 14 at 
the Baker Hotel. 

They are: E. M. Chilton, ready-to-wear 
merchandise manager of Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company; Gordon Ed- 
wards, owner of Gordon Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company; T. A. Harris, vice 
president and secretary of the Southwest 
Tablet Manufacturing Company; George 
F. Pierce, secretary-treasurer of Cullum 
and Boren Company; and L. H. Shelby, 
manager of New York Merchandise 
Company. 





America will have some $1,300,000,000 
of sterling dollar exchange and gold re- 
serves. This amount, accumulated from 
sales of raw materials at higher prices, is 
subject to government controls. It pro- 
vides a mountainous cushion for any 
future economic dislocation. 

(5) There is a changed mental outlook 
on the part of both the Americas. In this 
war, Japan suddenly cut us off from our 
sources of supply for certain war ma- 
terials. South America filled the gap. 
Brazil shipped us bauxite, industrial dia- 
monds to cut hard alloys, mica for tanks, 
planes and ships. Our purchases there 
have been in excess of one-half billion 
dollars. Somewhat the same story applies 
elsewhere. For instance, Bolivia is the 
most important exporter of tin and 
tungsten. Mexico is our main foreign 
source of mercury, antimony and zinc. 

The point is that the interdependence 
of the Americas upon each other is an 
accepted fact. Latin America has seen 
profits pile up and incomes soar as a 
source of war materials. It wants Amer- 
ican capital, and it is ready to offer at- 
tractive returns for a continuance of its 
newly begun industrial revolution. Brazil 
and Chile, for example, present gigantic 
hydroelectric possibilities. 


This foreign trade business is not all 
peaches and cream. It presents its prob- 
lems. None of them, however, is insur- 
mountable. At the outset, remember that 
Latin America is not a single, integrated 
unit as is our United States. It comprises 
21 countries, 21 different markets. Each 
market presents diverse difficulties. Each 
nation has different races divided more 
or less, mixed, 37 per cent; white, 35 per 
cent; Indians, 16 per cent; and Negro 
and other races, 12 per cent. There are 
no great middle classes. These are arising 
only as social reforms and educational 
advantages spread. 


High duties have been regarded as a 
stumbling block. Charles T. Ellis, sales- 
manager of The Schoellkopf Company, 
points out that the people of Mexico 
would like to buy his firm’s fine quality 
leather goods, but the merchants there 
find this prohibitive because of high 
duties. Export duties to Mexico range 
ordinarily from 10 to 60 per cent, de- 
pendent upon the product. Import duties 
run 50 per cent. It is hoped these per- 
centages will be lowered after the war, 
but little prospect of this is foreseen. 

Here is why. Latin American countries 
derive their incomes mainly from export 
and import taxes. Americans often forget 
this fact, since in our country foreign 
imports comprise only one of many 
sources of revenue. Yet in foreign coun- 
tries, the whole domestic economy cen- 
ters around the collection of these taxes. 
The repayment of foreign debts, the ex- 
penses of embassies and legations, the 
costs of arms and ammunition come out 
of this till. Its importance can be gauged 
by the fact that Latin America does about 
80 per cent of its business with the out 
side world. Only a little over 10 per cent 
is transacted between the republics them- 
selves. 

There seem to be numerous false fears. 
Will Germany once again create the 
equivalent of the aski-mark, a low con- 
version value device, enabling her to 
undersell us? Germany has not been as 
big a competitor as popularly supposed. 
Her biggest year was 1938. Yet during 
that year her sales were less than in 1913. 
The United States has sold’Latin America 
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more goods during the last 30 years than 
has any other nation. This is true, even 
though we have been shipping Europe 
ordinarily four or five times as much as 
Latin America. 

Here is another question. Shall we 
industrialize other countries and create 
for ourselves new competition? William 
P. Witherow, chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has an- 
swered this doubt: “This industrializa- 
tion of South America, for example, 
should make more customers for Ameri- 
can products, putting purchasing power 
in the pockets of millions of underprivi- 
leged who never were customers.” Con- 
sider England and France. They were 
among our best customers. Yet they are 
filled with factories. India and China are 
not, and our sales volume there of manu- 
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factured goods has been insignificant. 

Best of all, the matter of credit is not 
a serious problem. Latin America’s finan- 
cial and commercial set-up is basically 
the same as ours. Large bank balances 
and gold holdings are reflected in a na- 
tion’s strengthened currencies. Credit 
losses have actually been less, according 
to a Dun and Bradstreet survey of 1942, 
than those suffered in the United States. 
This has been the actual experience of 
Mr. McLaughlin. 

“At least 50 per cent of the merchants 
in Mexico are entitled to credit terms,” 
he reports. “In reality they are generally 
safer bets than are some of our domestic 
accounts. Why? Many of them insist 
on sending us money on account in ad- 
vance. Some remit 10 per cent. The aver- 
age is as high as 30 per cent. They show 
their evidence of good faith with cash 
on the barrel head. This is true not only 
of newer customers. It is not even in- 
spired by the current shortage of mer- 
chandise. It is a common practice with 
old-line customers.” 

There are other commonly accepted 
barriers. Latin American countries often 
differ radically in their accounting laws, 
labeling, brand registrations, price re- 
strictions, import licenses, taxes and in 
other matters. However, patience and 
study will master the technicalities. This 
applies to the entire mechanics of foreign 
export trading. 


Of course, many questions are as yet 
unanswered and present perplexing prob- 
lems: Will we buy tin from Bolivia when 
we can obtain it cheaper from Indo- 
China? Will we import natural rubber 
from the Far East cheaper because of 
low-priced labor? Or will we prefer syn- 
thetic rubber wholly or in part? Will 
we abandon Latin-American rubber be- 
cause it cannot compete with Far East 
rubber or synthetic rubber? How will we 
reconcile the direct competition of staples 
with our own; such as, beef, copper, corn, 
cotton, meat, wheat and oil? Shall we di- 
vert these products to deficient nations in- 
cluding France, Germany and Italy? 

Possibly the solutions can be found 
somewhere in our application of “the 
good neighbor policy”. Perhaps we may 
set up in both Americas agricultural and 
industrial commissions “to appraise re- 
sources and surpluses, work out mutually 
profitable commercial procedure, and 
solve problems of hemispheric commerce 
and trade.” 

Dean E. J. Kyle of the School of Agri- 
culture of Texas A. & M. College points 
out: “Latin Amer'-on countries do not 


want our charity. They believe we need 
them as much as they need us.” Only if 
we deal fairly with our neighbors south 
of us will we attain our eagerly sought 
western hemispheric solidarity. 

The good neighbor policy implies a 
spirit of friendly cooperation rather than 
of ruinous competition. The attainment 
of this objective may be regarded, as 
Sumner Welles said, “the outstanding 
achievement of the foreign relations of 
the United States during the last decade.” 

Here in Dallas our first concern should 
be to devise and develop our post-war 
trade plans in strict accord with the na- 
tional interests of the prospective cus- 
tomers beyond our present frontiers. In 
the long run we will best serve our own 
interests. 

We know our opportunities are no 
longer international in the old sense. 
They are world-wide without limit, easily 
accessible in tomorrow’s age of swift 
transportation. Dallas, commercial and 
financial capital of the Southwest, faces 
an eventual future in which flying freight- 
ers will wing their way all over the globe. 
These super air-carriers will be laden 
with the quality products of a more highly 
industrialized Texas. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has described graphically our new 
horizons: “Our sister republics need our 
technical assistance, our markets for a 
wide variety of agricultural products and 
raw materials and joint investment of 
capital. They offer us an unlimited supply 
of strategic raw materials and an eager 
and expanding market for our more spe- 
cialized manufacturing products. .. . The 
greatest opportunity in world history lies 
ahead.” 
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Dallas College Opens Spring 
Semester on February 7 


Spring semester night classes for work- 
ing men and women will begin February 
7 at Dallas College of Southern Methodist 
University, 1709 Jackson Street, follow- 
ing a registration period scheduled for 
the preceding week. Persons more than 
21 years of age may attend classes for 
regular residence credit at S. M. U., 
whether or not they have finished high 
school, Dr. G. O. Clough, director of the 
downtown college, pointed out. 

Offered for the first time will be a 
course in air transportation and a begin- 


ning course in Latin. A yariety of foreign 
languages and other college courses rang- 
ing from algebra to art, from home fur- 
nishings to news reporting, are scheduled 
in the bulletins issued for spring classes. 

In addition to the credit courses, sev- 
eral non-credit, short term courses will 
be given, including a repetition of David 


Russell’s creative writing course, Dr. A. 


Q. Sartain’s course in behaviour and mis- 
demeanor and George Kadel’s course in 
silk screen processing. 
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